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WORK  FOR  PEACE 


PROBABLY  the  reason  why  so  few  people  do  peace 
work  is  that  so  few  take  the  trouble  to  study  the 
question.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  holding 
peace  principles  in  the  vagueness  of  tradition  and  grasping 
them  with  the  intelligent  conviction  that  comes  from 
personal  examination.  Surely  those  who  feel  a  sense  of 
the  awful  horror  of  war,  its  ghastly  cruelty,  its  pandering  to 
every  savage  lust  of  humanity,  its  sheer  futility,  its 
oppressive  burden,  should  also  feel  it  a  duty  to  read  the 
subject  up  so  that  they  may  have  an  answer  to  give  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  man  has  material  in  his  own 
experience  for  the  writing  of  one  good  novel,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  any  man  could  provide  himself,  without 
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any  undue  tax  on  his  time,  with  materials  for  one  good 
peace  address. 

Study  of  the  question  is  also  a  most  potent  means  of 
advancing  peace.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  said,  The  first 
of  all  things  in  a  great  cause  is  to  reason  it  out  well. 
When  it  is  securely  reasoned  it  is  gained.  There  remains 
much  to  be  done  by  the  head  and  by  the  hand,  with  the 
tongue  and  with  the  pen,  and  there  may  be  many  partial 
issues  of  success  and  defeat,  but  superior  intelligences,  if 
such  regard  mortal  affairs,  would  know  that  the  work  was, 
spiritually  speaking,  done."  The  truth  of  this  receives  apt 
illustration  at  the  present  time.  The  question  of  permanent 
arbitral  tribunals  could  not  have  taken  practical  shape  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  preparatory 
work  that  has  been  given  to  it,  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
by  the  leading  Peace  societies.  Again,  the  exposure  of  war 
from  the  economic  standpoint  recently  made  by  M.  Bloch, 
a  retired  Russian  banker,  in  his  cyclopaedic  work  on  "The 
Future  of  War,"  is  known  to  have  made  a  profound 
impression  on  public  opinion. 

There  are  many  branches  of  the  subject  which  well  repay 
study.  Our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  character  and  methods  of 
expansion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  fundamental,  if  we 
would  understand  the  divine  purpose  of  righteousness  and 
peace  for  the  world.  This  kingdom,  instituted  by  Christ 
in  His  own  life  of  ready  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  was 
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to  be  propagated  through  the  world  in  the  lives  of  His 
disciples.  On  a  small  scale  it  was  realized  in  the  local 
"  ecclesiae  "  of  Christians,  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Church 
universal  that  includes  all  true  disciples  :  it  is  in  process 
of  slow  realization  on  the  largest  scale  as  national  and 
international  life  become  christianized.  Wherever  it  spreads, 
the  principles  which  marked  its  foundation  accompany  it  : 
loving  subjection  to  God  as  Father,  and  loving  service 
to  men  as  our  brothers. 

Another  most  important  line  of  study  is  the  investigation 
of  the  gradual  triumph  of  law  over  brute  force.  The  phrase 
is  an  epitome  of  history.  "  After  all,"  as  Lord  Salisbury 
has  said,  "  the  great  triumph  of  civilization  in  the  past 
has  been  in  the  substitution  of  judicial  determination  for  the 
cold,  cruel,  crude  arbitrament  of  war."  Our  present 
conception  of  human  brotherhood  has  grown  out  of 
successive  extensions  given  to  the  idea  of  actual  blood- 
relationship.  We  can  trace  the  way  in  which,  in  regular 
stages  of  progress,  the  family  or  the  tribe,  and,  in  a  higher 
stage,  the  village  community  or  the  city  community,  became 
the  domain  within  whose  limits  the  sanctions  of  patriarchal 
authority,  or  of  custom,  or  of  rude  legal  tribunals  ensured 
a  measure  of  peace  ;  while,  beyond  their  pale,  every  stranger 
was  an  enemy  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong  hand.  Again, 
as  we  trace  the  gradual  development  of  national  life  out  of 
these  more  primitive  forms,  we  find  reproduced  the  mixed 
reign   of  law   and   brute   force    which   now  obtains  in 
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international  life.  In  the  feudal  ages  of  France  and 
Germany,  for  instance,  private  war  constantly  over-rode  the 
proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  ;  and  the  Truce  of  God, 
by  which  the  clergy  sought  to  control  this  license  at  certain 
seasons  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  ranks  amongst 
the  greatest  instances  of  the  power  of  the  Church.  In 
England  the  King's  Courts  asserted  their  authority  very 
gradually ;  the  great  barons  were  almost  a  law  to  themselves, 
and  exercised  countless  petty  jurisdictions  which  formed  the 
real  legal  system  under  which  the  mass  of  the  population 
lived.  William  the  Conqueror  enacted  or  re-enacted  a  law 
which  declared  that  murder  done  on  any  of  the  four  great 
Roman  roads  that  ran  through  England  was  a  breach  of 
the  King's  peace.  So  limited  was  the  authority  of  the 
central  government.  Law  in  its  growth  assimilated  many 
of  the  old  warlike  methods,  and  history  abounds  with 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  these  were  rubbed  down  and 
changed  into  legal  processes.  At  Rome,  for  instance,  the 
oldest  legal  proceeding  was  based  on  a  mock  combat,  with  a 
pretended  voluntary  reference  to  arbitration,  and  the  wager 
of  a  sum  of  money  that  was  to  go  to  the  arbitrator  for  his 
trouble.  We  find  the  same  kind  of  thing  under  the  form 
of  an  actual  fight  in  the  wager  of  battle  of  English  law, 
which  lingered  on  into  the  present  century.  The  substitu- 
tion of  money  fines  for  blood  feuds,  the  suppression  of 
duelling,  the  gradual  formation  of  rules  of  international  law 
protecting  the  peace  of  neutrals  during  time  of  war,  and 
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the  adoption  of  methods  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
international  differences,  are  other  illustrations  of  the 
continuous  steady  advance  of  the  reign  of  law.  If  the 
Conference  at  the  Hague  succeeds  in  establishing  a 
permanent  arbitral  tribunal  in  Europe,  another  great  step 
will  have  been  made.  Law,  as  applied  to  international 
questions,  will  have  emerged  from  the  stage  of  experiment 
into  that  of  an  organised  and  readily  applicable  institution. 

A  third  line  of  inquiry  takes  note  of  the  growth  of 
humane  feeling,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  slow  christianizing 
of  society.  The  suppression  of  gladiatorial  games,  the 
condemnation  of  infanticide,  the  abolition  of  torture,  the 
growth  of  charitable  institutions,  the  rooting-out  of  slavery, 
the  amelioration  in  the  conduct  of  war  introduced  by 
international  law,  all  deserve  study  in  this  connection.  It  is 
clear  that  civilization,  both  in  its  love  of  law  and  its  dislike 
of  cruelty,  tends  to  become  more  and  more  hostile  to  war. 

Again,  the  essential  solidarity  of  the  interests  of  mankind 
is  a  topic  that  demands  full  place  in  our  presentation  of 
peace.  Mr.  Balfour  has  recently  asserted  this  truth  in 
explicit  language.  "Mr.  Courtney,"  he  said,  **has  repudiated 
in  accents  of  passionate  feeling  the  narrow,  most  foolish  and 
most  selfish  view  which  has  unfortunately  too  often  actuated 
the  policy  of  nations — the  view,  I  mean,  that  anything  which 
injures  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to  term  their  rivals  is 
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necessarily  of  benefit  to  themselves.  The  whole  history  of 
the  world  shows  the  folly  of  that  principle.  Anything 
which  conduces  to  the  prosperity  of  another  country  does, 
indirectly,  but  most  truly  and  really,  conduce  to  our  own 
interests.  And  to  suppose  that  the  world  is  divided  up  into 
a  set  of  self-contained  communities,  who  may  indeed  profit 
by  the  loss  of  others,  but  cannot  gain  by  their  gain,  is  the 
most  grotesque  and  most  unhappy  superstition  which  has 
ever  misguided  the  councils  of  great  nations." 

To  gain  a  conviction,  by  a  study  of  the  question  along 
these  various  lines,  that  war  is  opposed  alike  to  the  purposes 
of  God,  to  the  highest  instincts  of  civilized  man,  and  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  world,  is  to  gain  a  wide  platform 
from  which  to  advocate  peace.  War  stands  exposed  as  an 
institution  without  divine  sanction,  drawing  its  strength 
from  the  brute  passions  which  still  haunt  mankind,  and  from 
the  lower  self-regarding  motives  of  greed  and  selfishness, 
which  are  antagonistic  to  the  best  welfare  of  humanity. 

Having  then  this  personal  conviction,  how  are  we  to 
make  use  of  it  for  influencing  others  ?  Our  first  and  most 
general  duty  is  individual  faithfulness.  Joseph  Sturge  says, 
most  truly,  It  seems  to  be  the  will  of  Him  who  is  infinite 
in  wisdom,  that  light  upon  great  subjects  should  first  arise, 
and  be  gradually  spread,  through  the  faithfulness  of 
individuals  in  acting  up  to  their  own  convictions.    I  suppose 
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it  was  the  faithfulness  of  John  Woolman,  in  reference  not 
only  to  holding  slaves,  but  to  the  disuse  of  slave-grown 
produce,  that  did  more  than  anything  else  towards  clearing 
the  Society  of  Friends  both  of  slave-holding  and  slave- 
dealing,  though  he  appears  to  have  stood  comparatively 
alone  for  many  years."  To  uphold  truth  by  acting  it  out  is 
the  surest  way  of  spreading  its  influence.  This  was  the 
secret  of  the  power  of  the  early  church.  The  blood  of 
martyrs  proved  a  fruitful  seed.  In  like  manner  the 
forefathers  of  our  own  Society  were  men  whose  lives 
faithfully  reflected  the  light  that  came  to  them  ;  they  bore 
witness  to  truth,  sufl^ered  for  it,  died  for  it,  if  necessary,  and 
thus  carried  it  to  victory.  We  covet  a  like  faithful  witness 
from  Friends  to-day.  Does  not  our  testimony,  upon  such  a 
subject  as  war,  lack  power  because  we  are  content  too  often 
to  repeat  the  phrases  of  a  former  time,  and  too  idle  or  too 
cowardly  to  give  them  present  day  point  and  force  ?  It  is  a 
fundamental  duty  of  the  Christian  to  "  stand  aloof  from 
unrighteousness." 

Personal  faithfulness  may  lead  to  social  discomfort,  to 
loss  of  business,  and  perhaps  even  to  graver  hardships.  In 
the  case  of  John  Bright  it  cost  him  on  one  occasion  the  loss 
of  his  seat,  and,  on  another,  retirement  from  the  Cabinet. 
For  most  of  us  it  means  nothing  worse  than  setting 
ourselves,  from  time  to  time,  against  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling.    It  is  here  probably  that  some  of  the  best  work  for 
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peace  can  be  done.  We  need  to  denounce  a  foreign  policy 
of  greed  and  aggression  as  dishonouring  to  our  country,  and 
to  advocate  one  of  justice  and  goodwill. 


Patriotism  is  a  word  with  sinister  associations.  It  awaits 
redemption  from  the  base  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put. 
Instead  of  using  the  word  as  a  synonym  for  greed  and  lust 
of  empire,  it  must  be  consecrated  to  actions  worthy  of 
England's  great  name.  The  men  who  drag  their  country's 
honour  in  the  mud  by  "Jameson  raids"  and  the  oppression 
of  native  races,  earn  thereby  no  title  to  be  called  patriots. 
The  true  lover  of  his  country  is  jealous  of  its  fame  :  he 
will  not  support  any  policy  that  will  tarnish  its  greatness  : 
he  will  not  use  it  as  a  stalking  horse  behind  which  his  own 
reckless  schemes  of  power  and  aggrandisement  can  skulk 
unnoticed.  The  crown  of  a  nation's  glory  is  not  wrought 
from  the  spoils  of  the  conquered,  nor  from  wealth  amassed 
by  injustice.  Our  glory  is  in  our  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
in  the  moral  energy  which  has  struck  the  shackles  from  the 
slave,  and  relies  not  on  revolution  but  on  truth  and  justice 
for  the  attainment  of  social  reform,  in  the  devotion  to  duty, 
and  the  fair-mindedness  which  are  the  moral  justification  for 
our  empire,  in  all  the  finer  elements  which  countless  acts  of 
patriotic  service,  in  peace  even  more  than  in  war,  have 
woven  into  the  fibre  of  our  national  character. 

The  true  patriot  regards  neither  the  steel-clad  fleet  nor 
the     thin  red   line "  as  the  real   source  of  England's 
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strength.  **  The  true  wealth  of  states  is  men,  not 
merchandize.  The  true  function  of  government  is  to 
watch  over  the  growth  of  good  citizens."  So  writes  Bishop 
Westcott  in  words  that  strike  at  the  root  of  national  greed 
and  jingoism.  Visible  power  and  dominion  are  the  mere 
externals  of  growth ;  the  gauge  of  progress,  the  secret  of 
strength,  lies  in  the  development  of  nobility  of  character, 
in  the  multiplication  of  men  after  the  pattern  of  the 
manhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  ever  widening  application 
to  national  life  of  the  laws  of  God's  righteousness.  And 
this  greatness  of  character  will  lead  not  to  an  aggrandise- 
ment prompted  by  greed  and  love  of  power,  but  to  a 
national  life  of  service,  and  a  patriotism  which  will  seek  to 
administer  the  high  endowments,  entrusted  to  our  race,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

We  may  therefore  feel  that  all  work  which  builds  up 
character  and  promotes  a  brotherhood  of  service  is  in  a  real 
sense  patriotic.  It  has  been  said,  "  christianize  the 
individual  and  society  will  christianize  itself.''  But  while 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  we  should 
uphold  a  truer  conception  of  national  obligation  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  We  need  to  declare  that  honour  consists, 
as  Wordsworth  says,  in  the  finest  sense  of  justice  which  the 
human  mind  can  frame,"  and  that  our  place  of  power  and 
nobility  among  nations  imposes  the  obligation  of  acting 
nobly  in  all  things,  according  to  the  motto  of  chivalry, 


noblesse  oblige.  Lord  Salisbury  has  said  :  "  My  definition  of 
our  foreign  policy  is  that  we  ought  to  behave  as  any 
gentleman  would  behave  who  wishes  to  get  on  well  with  his 
neighbour,  and  it  is  our  business  to  strain  every  energy 
to  be  considerate  in  dealing  with  all  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal,  and  we  never  should  be  ashamed,  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  this  country  are  duly  preserved,  to  show 
complaisance  and  an  accommodating  spirit  to  those  with 
whom  we  have  to  live." 

A  poHcy  conceived  in  this  spirit  would  not  rise  to  the 
full  Christian  ideal,  but  it  would  be  far  higher  than  the 
popular  policy  of  the  day,  and  in  its  atmosphere  war  would 
quickly  die  out.  The  mere  renunciation  by  a  nation  of 
greed,  aggression  and  revenge  would  root  out  most  causes  of 
war. 

It  is  our  task  to  advocate  the  policy  of  peace,  the 
key-note  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  fundamental  maxim 
of  law  and  ethics:  "Do  as  you  would  be  done  by."  Roman 
law  enjoined  men  "  to  live  honourably  ;  to  wrong  no  one  ; 
to  give  everyone  his  due."  Obedience  to  this  simple  code 
would  revolutionize  international  life.  Justice  would 
replace  force,  forbearance  and  courtesy  would  drive  out 
harshness.  Very  much  can  be  done  to  promote  this  higher 
policy, — at  all  events  in  our  own  country. 

Public  opinion,  expressing  itself  upon  any  question  with 
respect  to  which  it  has  been  fully  informed,  speaks  with  an 
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authority  that  compels  almost  instant  obedience.  And  there 
is  no  public  opinion  so  sane  and  sober  in  its  conclusions  as 
that  of  Great  Britain.  It  scouted  the  idea  of  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States  over  the  Venezuelan 
question  ;  it  gave  a  swift  condemnation  of  the  Jameson  raid  ; 
it  kept  its  head  over  Fashoda  and  China  ;  it  supports  the 
Peace  Conference  ;  it  suppresses  Sunday  newspapers. 

We  have  every  reason  to  trust  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  if  only  it  is  properly  instructed  as  to  the  issues 
of  right  and  wrong.  This  work  of  instruction  is  done  very 
imperfectly  by  the  newspaper  press,  some  organs  of  which 
pander  to  the  lowest  passions  of  their  readers,  others 
reproduce  the  shoddy  morality  of  the  man  in  the  street,  and 
only  a  few  use  worthily  their  high  place  of  influence.  It 
should  also  be  done  far  more  than  is  the  case  by  the 
Christian  church,  on  whom  rests  the  duty,  not  only  of 
proclaiming  general  truths,  but  of  applying  Christian  teaching 
to  the  actual  life  of  the  individual  and  the  nation.  We  are 
accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  the  pulpit  has  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.  The  pulpit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bitterness  of  feeling,  the  distortion  of  facts,  the  appeal  to 
unworthy  motives  and  interests  which  disfigure  much  of 
party  politics  :  but  it  is  surely  the  place  from  which  zu 
teach,  with  application  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the 
great  principles  upon  which  true  national  greatness  depends. 

1 1 


It  may  be  worth  while  to  venture  an  enumeration  of  a 
few  of  the  principles  that  should  actuate  the  "  gentlemanly  " 
national  policy,  for  which  we  are  convinced  the  public 
opinion  of  our  country  is  ripe  : 

1.  It  will  not  act  on  the  impulse  or  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  but  with  patience  and  forbearance,  and,  if 
possible,  so  as  not  to  wound  national  susceptibilities. 

2.  It  will,  as  far  as  possible,  judge  its  own  case 
impartially,  and  urge  it  temperately  and  frankly, 
without  finesse  or  sharp  practice,  and  will  be  careful 
not  to  colour  it  by  intentional  overstatement. 

3.  It  will  make  allowance  for  national  prejudices  and 
the  difference  in  point  of  view  of  the  other  party. 

4.  It  will  not  allow  jeajousy  or  a  desire  for  aggrandise- 
ment to  prevail  over  justice. 

5.  It  will  be  always  disposed  to  entertain  any  proposals 
for  a  settlement,  by  mediation,  arbitration,  or  direct 
compromise,  which  are  honourable  to  both  parties. 

6.  It  will  be  satisfied  with  simple  reparation,  and  will 
decline  to  inflict  punishment,  or  take  vengeance,  or 
extort  terms  which  go  beyond  what  is  fair. 

7.  It  will  in  no  case  add  to  the  bitterness  of  defeat  by 
measures  of  humiliation,  which  can  only  breed 
hatred  and  thirst  for  vengeance. 

Bishop  Westcott  has  stated  much  of  the  foregoing  in  the 
following  admirable  sentences  : — 
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"  We  may  strive  to  understand  better  the  gifts,  the 
duties,  and  the  difficulties  of  other  nations  ;  and  we  may,  if 
we  are  called  to  judge  in  our  own  case,  learn  to  exercise  the 
most  severe  impartiality.  I  often  wish  we  could  introduce 
into  our  treaties  a  clause  which  I  believe  William  Penn 
introduced  into  his  treaty  with  the  Indians,  in  which  the 
contracting  parties  bound  themselves  solemnly  not  to  believe 
evil  reports  which  were  circulated  about  either  side.  We 
can  also  refrain  from  exercising  any  judgment  adverse  to 
another  nation  without  full  investigation.  We  must  not  use 
language  which  is  not  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  respect 
due  to  their  national  dignity.  And,  if  we  are  forced  to 
become  judges  in  our  own  cause,  surely,  then,  we  shall  feel 
that  the  obligation  is  laid  upon  us  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
judges  to  weigh  the  ends,  the  means,  the  rights,  the 
principles  which  are  involved  ;  and  above  all  things  to 
discountenance  what  is  so  common — a  vague  appeal  to 
national  honour.  The  honour  of  a  nation,  like  the  strength 
of  a  nation,  in  the  long  run,  is  a  nation's  righteousness." 

This  temper  of  mind  is  one  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 
The  habit,  so  common  among  strong  nations  and  privileged 
classes,  of  riding  rough-shod  over  others  who  are  less 
favoured,  belongs  to  the  bully  rather  than  the  gentleman. 
The  man  of  true  nobility  will  not  bend,  but  in 
magnanimous  meekness."  He  refrains  from  pushing  his 
rights  to  their  utmost  limit,  especially  with  those  weaker  than 
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himself.  He  would  rather  lose  a  little  than  imperil  his 
character  for  integrity  and  fairness. 

If  we  judge  questions  of  foreign  policy  in  this  kind 
of  way,  the  issues  of  right  and  wrong  soon  stand  out  clearly. 
We  see,  for  instance,  that  patience  is  the  quahty  needed  in 
respect  to  the  Transvaal  difficulty,  and  that  our  country 
will  dishonour  itself  by  playing  the  part  of  a  bully.  We 
learn  to  distrust  prancing  proconsuls,  filibustering 
speculators,  and  pushful  statesmen,  and  to  appreciate  a  man 
of.  steady  temperature  and  massive  build  like  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  can  hold  on  his  way,  unruffled  by  snarling 
critics  and  fevered  Jingoes.  Above  all,  we  gain  a  conception 
of  England's  place  and  duty,  upon  which  we  can  build 
a  patriotism  which  shall  be  no  longer  heathen  but 
Christian. 

We  have  now  referred  to  the  two  main  topics  that  were 
on  our  minds — the  duty  of  investigation,  and  the  duty 
of  advocating  the  higher  conception  of  national  duty  in 
foreign  policy,  and  of  influencing  public  opinion  to  require 
that  this  higher  standard  should  be  adhered  to. 

There  remain  one  or  two  subjects  on  which  we  wish  to 
say  a  few  words.  In  devoting  work  to  such  an  elevation  of 
public  opinion  as  is  now  practicable,  we  need  neither 
surrender  nor  conceal  our  own  conviction  that  all  war 
is  unlawful  to  the  Christian.    The  propagation  of  this 
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truth,  among  Christians,  is  a  most  important  piece  of  work. 
The  downfall  of  war  has  indeed  been  chiefly  delayed  by  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  church.  Men  test  Christianity  by  its 
capacity  for  grappling  with  the  great  social  questions  of  the 
age.  It  claims  to  be  a  force  with  spiritual  power  to  renovate 
the  world,  and  it  can  only  justify  the  claim  by  confronting 
and  overthrowing  the  great  evils  which  from  time  to  time 
seem  to  dominate  the  earth.  The  church  exists  to  promote 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  we  have,  therefore,  every 
right  to  claim  its  help.  If  we  can  make  the  cause  of  peace 
triumph  in  the  church,  the  church  can  make  it  triumph 
in  the  world.  An  aroused  Christian  conscience  means 
an  enlightened  foreign  policy.  The  church  of  Christ, 
which  in  the  early  centuries  openly  denounced  war,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  acted  often  as  a  peace-maker,  has  for  over 
three  centuries  spoken  with  an  uncertain  and  hesitating 
voice.  The  hope  expressed  by  John  Bright,  forty-five 
years  ago,  is,  however,  now  in  gradual  process  of  fulfilment, 
the  hope  that  the  churches  of  England,  awaking  from  their 
slumbers,  would  gird  up  their  loins  to  the  work  of  peace. 
To  stimulate  this  awakening  and  quicken  this  activity  are 
tasks  that  need  our  vigilant  effort. 

Much  also  needs  doing  in  connection  with  the  education 
of  children  and  the  teaching  of  history.  Children  are 
naturally  omnivorous :  they  learn  from  everything  and 
everybody  around  them.    Parents  take  good  care  not  to 
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pamper  a  boy*s  appetite  :  they  are  under  an  equally  binding 
responsibility  not  to  pamper  his  passions.  A  child  whose 
mind  is  fed  on  tin  soldiers  and  stories  of  battle  and  bloodshed, 
is  in  the  same  dyspeptic  condition  as  one  who  is  always 
eating  tarts  and  cakes.  The  mind  must  have  its  fit  diet, 
which,  by  the  silent  education  of  custom,  it  will  learn  to 
love.  To  indoctrinate  a  country's  children  with  the  teaching 
that  nations  are  for  mutual  service,  and  not  for  mutual 
hindrance  and  disservice ;  that  war  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
injustice  ;  that  the  moral  law  was  not  written  for  men  alone 
in  their  individual  character,  but  also  for  nations,  who  will 
reject  it  at  their  peril ;  that  civilization  is  lifting  man  from  a 
state  of  brute  force  into  a  state  of  law,  and  Christianity  is 
slowly  bringing  in  that  highest  of  all  laws,  the  law  of  love  ; 
that  force  has  no  place  in  settling  a  question  of  right  ;  and 
that  there  are  higher  fields  for  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  in 
men  and  nations  than  the  battlefield  :  to  let  in  these  great 
truths  would  be  to  flood  the  coming  age  with  a  blaze  of 
light.  We  can  teach  them  readily  enough,  by  a  thousand 
natural  instances,  to  young  hearts  whose  ears  are  not  yet 
sealed  to  the  music  of  truth,  whose  souls  still  lie  open  for 
the  seed  and  dew  of  heaven,  when  older  lives,  already 
deafened  by  the  tumult  of  the  world,  and  hardened  by  its 
traffic,  will  not  heed  the  message.  A  generation  nurtured 
on  the  principles  of  peace  could  not  stoop  in  its  manhood  to 
the  infamy  of  war. 
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There  is  another  part  of  training  which  is  equally 
important.  We  must  direct  the  imagination  and  aspirations 
of  children  along  the  avenues  of  peace.  Is  heroism  for  ever 
to  be  linked  with  the  battlefield,  a  nation's  greatness  to  be 
measured  by  its  armaments,  strength  to  be  associated  with 
self-assertion  and  self-aggrandisement  ^  The  ideal  career 
must  no  longer  be  that  of  the  soldier.  The  noble  qualities 
that  cluster  round  him  have  found  an  immeasurably  grander 
example  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  need  to  lift  His  life 
up  as  the  ideal,  the  representative  life  for  mankind,  and  if  He 
is  honestly  lifted  up,  in  life  and  word,  by  Christians,  He 
will  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  In  this  lies  the  redemption, 
from  the  captivity  of  Satan  into  the  captivity  of  Christ,  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  soul-inspiring  in  the  character  of  the 
soldier.    Let  boys  be  bred  up  as  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  school-life  the  teaching  of  history  offers  great 
opportunities  for  inculcating  lessons  of  peace.  Text-books 
of  history  are,  however,  too  often  prepared  so  as  to 
concentrate  attention  on  wars,  and  to  pass  over  many 
more  vitally  important  facts  of  national  life.  The  treatment 
of  the  War  of  Independence  in  American  histories  has  done 
much  to  perpetuate  ill-will  towards  England,  and  our  own 
feelings  towards  France  have  been  largely  embittered  by 
the  vindictive  spirit  in  which  wars  with  France  have  been 
narrated. 

Far  too  little  is  made  of  some  of  the  great  victories  of 
peace,  which  should  be  "  no  less  renowned  than  war,"  and 
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little  prominence  is  given  to  that  moral  lesson  which  is 
written  across  the  face  of  all  history  : — 

"Where  empires  towered  that  were  not  just, 
Lo  !  the  skulking  wild  fox  scratches  in  a  little  heap  of  dust." 

The  preparation  of  good  historical  text-books,  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  patriotism,  would  be  a  splendid 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

We  have  only  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  many  directions  in 
which  peace  work  is  needed.  At  the  Peace  Congress  at 
Berne,  M.  Louis  Ruchonnet  enforced  in  eloquent  language 
the  duty  of  organising  peace.  "  If  all  the  voices  of  humanity 
that  plead  for  peace  were  raised  unitedly — the  voice  of  the 
pulpit,  the  voice  of  the  court  of  justice,  of  the  workshop, 
of  the  field  and  of  the  fireside — do  you  not  think  that 
they  would  be  at  last  listened  to,  as  they  declared  that  men 
were  tired  of  cutting  one  another's  throats  ?  Before  the 
pressing  danger,  our  first  duty  should  be  to  enrol  humanity 
under  our  banner.  Peace  societies  should  be  founded 
everywhere,  adhesions  should  be  gathered  in,  a  bond  of 
common  action  among  the  masses  should  be  created,  thus 
producing  a  true  public  opinion  which  would  compel 
governments  to  obey  its  voice."  Much  has  been  done 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  hope  ;  much  has  still  to 
be  done.  Our  position  cannot  be  one  of  mere  negation. 
The  activities  of  peace  must  drive  out  and  replace  the 
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•  activities  of  war.  We  must  change  the  out-worn  motto, 
si  vis  pacem  para  helium^  which  fourteen  centuries  have 
refuted,  into  the  truer  watchword,  if  you  wish  peace, 
prepare  peace  ;  "  and  when  the  way  of  peace  has  been 
prepared,  we  know  that  its  advent  will  not  be  long  delayed. 
Progress  may  seem  slow,  but  the  fruit  will  be  brought 
forth  through  patience.  We  dare  not  speak  of  failure,  for 
the  cause  and  the  battle  are  the  Lord's,  and  with  Him  is 
assured  victory. 

"  Failure  ?  While  tide-floods  rise  and  boil 
Round  cape  and  isle,  in  port  and  cove, 
Resistless,  star-led  from  above  ; 

What  though  our  tiny  wave  recoil  ? " 

WM.   CHAS.  BRAITHWAITE. 
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And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart  I  open  to  the  day.*' — 

Whittier. 
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